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Religions Liberty Association 


1. We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the separation 
of church and state as taught by Jesus Christ. 


2. We believe that the ten commandments are the law of God, and that they 
comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


3. We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is founded in t~e law of love 
- = and needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be 
orced. 


_ 4. We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men in the 
enjoyment of their natural rights and to rule in civil things, and that in this realm 
it is entitled to the respectful obedience of all. 


5. We believe it is the right, and should be the privilege, of every individual to 
worship or not to worship, according to the dictates of his own conscience, provided 
that in the exercise of this right he respects the equal rights of others. 


6. We believe that all religious legislation tends to unite church and state, is 
subversive of human rights, persecuting in character, and opposed to the best inter- 
ests of both church and state. 


7. We believe, therefore, that it is not within the province of civil government 
to legislate on religious questions. 


8. We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable means to pre- 
vent religious legislation, and oppose all movements tending to unite church and 
state, that all may enjoy the inestimable blessings of civil and religious liberty. 


9g. We believe in the inalienable and constitutional right of free speech, free 
press, peaceable assembly, and petition. 

10. We also believe in temperance, and regard the liquor traffic as a curse to 
society. 


For further information regarding the principles of this association, address the 
Religious Liberty Association, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. (secretary, C. S. 
Longacre), or any of the affiliated organizations given below: 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Atlantic Religious Liberty Association (affil- North Pacific Religious Liberty Association (af- 
iated organizations in Maine, Vermont, Massa- filiated organizations in Oregon, Washington, 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Connecti- Idaho, Montana, and Alaska): Secretary, H. G 
eut, and Rhode Island): Office, South Lancaster, Thurston, Box 598, Walla Walla, Wash. 


Mass.; secretary, E. K. Slade. 
Pacific Religious Liberty Association (affiliated 
organizations in California, Nevada, Utah, and 


Eastern Canadian Religious Liberty Association Arizona): Secretary, W. F. Martin, 421 North 
(affiliated organizations in New Brunswick, Isabel St., Glendale, Calif 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontairo, and Newfound- Fa a i os Be 
land): Office, Oshawa, Ontario; secretary, C. F. Southeastern Religious Liberty Association (af- 
McVagh. filiated organizations in Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina): Office, 202-216 


First National Bank Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 


Central States Religious Liberty Association i 
secretary, W. H. Heckman. 


(affiliated organizations in Kansas, Nebraska, 


Meals tae Palegs Wares, eke; seorviars, Southern Religious Liberty Association (afl- 

Ss E. Wight ite wes as ‘ iated organizations in Alabama, Kentucky, Ten- 

ali : nessee, Louisiana, Mississippi): Office, 2001 24th 
Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn.; secretary, O. F. 

Columbia Religious Liberty Association (affil- Frank. 

iated organizations in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 

Jersey, Virginia, West Virginia, Delaware, and Southwestern Religious Liberty Association 

Maryland): Office, 507 Flower Ave., Takoma (affiliated organizations in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 

Park, D. C; secretary, B. G. Wilkinson. Texas, and New Mexico): Office, 518-519 Ter- 


minal Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla.; secretary, 
M. B. Van Kirk. 
Northern Religious Liberty Association (affil- 


jiated organizations in Minnesota, Iowa, North Western Canadian Religious Liberty Associa- 
Dakota, and South Dakota): Office, 2718 Third tion (affiliated organizations in Alberta, British 
Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, Columbia, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan): Office, 


Charles Thompson, Lacombe, Alberta; secretary, S. A. Ruskjer. 
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It is with sorrow that we record the death of William Jennings Bryan, at Dayton, Tenn., July 26, 
1925. Mr. Bryan was one of the noblest of the long line of American patriots whose memory is cherished 
by a grateful people. His last service, and by no means his leasi, was rendered in behalf of liberty of 
conscience in the town in which he died. Mr. Bryan's contention was that a State which had by statute 
barred from her public schools the teaching of the Christian religion, could not logically nor consistently 
admit the teaching of evolution. His speech, prepared for delivery to the court and jury in the Scopes case 
at Dayton, but never spoken, was Mr. Bryan's last gift to the American people, and it is one which will 
not soon be forgotten, nor will it have been prepared in vain. 























* Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

















Leviticus 25:10. : 
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The Issues Involved in the 
Evolution Case of Tennessee 


General Statement 


ANY people seem 
to think that al- 
together too 


much importance is 
being attached to the 
Tennessee. evolution 
ease, and that no 
greater issue is in- 
volved than for the 
courts to settle the 
guilt or innocence of 
Mr. Scopes. But it: 
became very evident 
to all who attended 
the trial at Dayton, 
that issues were raised 
which could not be 
settled by any court 
or jury. Two mighty 
forces of gigantic 
proportion,. whose 
constituencies em- 
brace the greater part 
of the human family, measured swords 
for the first time in a legal battle, and 
the fire of the opening guns resounded 
around the world, and announced that 
a mighty conflict was on,— a conflict “ot 
of men, but of principles. Mr. Scopes 
and his personal interests have been 
practically eliminated from the equation, 
and the contest has resolved itself into 
a battle between two great opposing 


JUDGE J. T. RAULSTON 
Presiding Judge in the Dayton Trial 


By movements of ideas and 


C. S. Longacre 


principles, which involve 
issues of the gravest con- 
cern and of the most 
far-reaching results, 
whichever way the 
prevailing tide of sen- 
timent turns. 

We feel confident 
the readers of the Lin- 
ERTY magazine would 
like to know just what 
the issues are which 
have been raised by 
the evolutionists and 
the Fundamentalists 
in the opening legal 
battle at Dayton, and 
which are now being 
earried up to the 
highest courts of Ten- 
nessee and of the Fed- 
eral Government. We 
will present the issues 
involved as they appeal to both parties 
in this controversy, and as they were 
presented to the court for adjudication. 

The Issue Stated 

The counsel for the defense held that 
the theory of evolution,— that man is 
descended from a lower order of ani- 
mals,— should be taught in the public 
schools under the support and sanction 
of the State, whether it was antagonistic 
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to the Christian faith or not, and regard- 
less of the wishes of the majority of the 
citizens of the State. The counsel for 
the State held that the hypothesis of evo- 
lution concerning the descent of man 
from lower animals 
had not yet risen to 
the dignity of a 
theory, much less a 
seientifie fact, and 
that the _ public 
schools should not 
be made an agency 
by which to carry 
on a propaganda, 
either in favor of 
the dogmas of the 
Christian religion, 
or in opposition to 
its fundamental 
doctrines. The 
prosecution held 
that all matters in- 
volving bitter reli- 
gious controversies 
as well as purely 
religious ques- 
tions should be 
shut out from the 
publie school cur- 
riculum. 

The defense law- 
yers held that the 
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religion instead of a science, and that 
this “new religion” was demanding 
State recognition, while parading under 
the false garb of science. 

The prosecution claimed that the Ten- 
nessee law enjoined 
the teaching and 
advancement of 
science and of see- 
ular knowledge, 
but did not encour- 
age the teaching of 
religion by civil 
law and at public 
expense ; nor did it 
encourage, by State 
support, the teach- 
ing of any theory 
of the origin of 
man and the phi- 
losophy of life 
which was caleu- 
lated to provoke 
heated controver- 
sies because of an- 
tagonistic religious 
views upon the 
subject. 

The defense at- 
torneys held that 
there were millions 
of Christians who 
believed the theory 











theory of evolution 
was now an estab- 
lished scientific fact, believed by all sci- 
entific men, and that therefore to oppose 
the teaching of evolution in the State 
schools was equivalent to hindering the 
progress of science, the advancement of 
knowledge, and the progress of civiliza- 
tion. The prosecution countered by 
claiming that they were not opposed to 
the teaching of real science and attested 
knowledge, but what they opposed was 
the teaching in tax-supported schools of 
the theory that man has descended from 
a lower order of animals, when such a 
theory lacked the essential elements of 
proof as a scientific fact. They held 
that the theory of evolution as a phi- 
losophy of life resolved itself into a 


Dayton, Tenn., Courthouse 


of evolution to be 
true, that man de- 
seended from the lower forms of life, 
and that expert Christian witnesses 
could reconcile their views on evolution 
with the Bible, and therefore the teach- 
ing of theistic evolution was in harmony 
with the Bible, and should be taught in 
the public schools. The defense attor- 
neys further held that they should be 
permitted to prove to the jury by expert 
scientists and by expert theologians that 
their views on evolution and on theology 
could be reconciled with the Bible and 
the record of creation in Genesis, and 
they: insisted that it was within the prov- 
ince of the court and of the jury to de- 
eide which view and interpretation of 
the Bible was correct. 
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The judge, however, ruled that it was 

not within the province of the court to 
decide which theory of evolution or 
which theory of theology was correct, 
that the legislature had already ex- 
pressed its will in law that it did not 
want either the theory of evolution or of 
theology taught in the public schools. 
The court held that the jury was not an 
inquisitorial tribunal to decide questions 
of religious and scientific controversy, 
but merely to find the facts concerning 
whether Mr. Scopes had violated the law 
or not. 

The defense attorneys insisted that the 
theistic views of evolution were true and 
in harmony with the Bible, and should 
therefore be taught in the public schools, 
even against the protest of the majority 
of taxpayers of the State of Tennessee. 
But the attorneys of the prosecution in- 
sisted that the Bible could not be taught 
in the public schools of Tennessee, and 
therefore no theory of the origin of man 
based on the hypothesis that he has de- 
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seended from a lower order of animals, 
whether the evolutionists could harmo- 
nize it with the Bible or not, should be 
taught in the publie schools. 

The attorneys of the defense countered 
by saying that the Tennessee law im- 
plied that the theory of evolution could 
be taught concerning the origin of man 
if it harmonized with the divine account 
of creation as recorded in the Bible, and 
as it was believed by the Fundamental- 
ists, and therefore the Tennessee law le- 
galized a certain view of creation as 
recorded in the Bible. 

The judge, however, overruled this 
contention, and stripped the law of its 
religious aspect by interpreting the in- 
tent of the legislature and the meaning 
of the law, so that it left no room for 
the defense to introduce a religious issue. 
The court ruled that the second clause of 
the law, referring to the descent of man 
from a lower order of animals, was ex- 
planatory of the first clause, which re- 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Courthouse at Knoxville, Tenn. 


Ii was here that the Scopes case was argued before the full bench of the Supreme Court of Tennessee, 


in the session beginning September 7. 
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Evolution, Christianity, and the State 


HE nation-wide inter- 
est in the Scopes trial 


at Dayton, Tenn., cen- 


By 
L. A. Smith 


tianity would bar from the 
public schools all matters in- 
volving religious controversy. 


tered not in the locality nor in the indi-, Christianity would have the State ree- 


viduals involved, but in the recognized 
fact that this trial was the first skirmish 
in a war between evolution and Chris- 
tianity for control of the publie schools. 

Evolution seeks to establish itself in 
the public schools under the sanction of 
the State. It has already intruded itself 
into public school instruction without re- 
gard to the rights of citizens with whose 
religious belief it conflicts, and who do 
not wish such doctrine taught to their 
children. 

Genuine Christianity seeks to main- 
tain in this nation the fundamental 
American principle of separation be- 
tween religion and the civil power. It 
would not have religion taught in the 
public schools. It would not have the 
Bible narrative of creation, or any other 
doctrine accounting for man’s origin, 
taught in these State institutions. Chris- 
102 


ognize the right of all classes of citizens 
to their religious belief, and take no 
action antagonizing such belief. Chris- 
tianity recognizes the right of parents to 
control the religious education of their 
children. Christianity would have no 
person taxed for the propagation of opin- 
ions conflicting with his religious faith. 

In this war the colleges, the scientists, 
the press, and probabiy a majority of 
the clergy, are on the side of evolution; 
they would have evolution taught in the 
publie schools. 

If the defense lawyers at the Scopes 
trial had been permitted to introduce the 
testimony of their “expert” scientific 
and theological witnesses, the court 
would have put itself in the ridiculous 
position of presuming to decide one of 
the disputed questions between science 
and religion. 
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The scientific experts called by the de- 
fense lawyers were to prove to the jury 
that evolution is truth, while the theo- 
logical experts were to prove that there 
is no conflict between evolution and the 
Bible. This being done, the jury would 
have been expected to acquit the de- 
fendant on the ground that he had 
taught only what the law permitted. 

Such a verdict from the jury would 
not be proper if there remained any 
doubt of the truth of evolution and of 
its harmony with the Scripture. Thus 
this court of law would have published 
to the world its settlement of questions 
over which churches and educators have 
for many years been in dispute! 

Listening to the effort of the defense 
lawyers to bring this about, one might 
have wondered whether he was living in 
the twentieth century, or whether he was 
back in the twelfth. In the Dark Ages 
any kind of ques- 
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perts summoned at Dayton could not 
know that evolution is truth or that it 
agrees with the Bible, because such 
claims are not susceptible of demonstra- 
tion. They could at best only testify to 
their opinions. 

The theological experts were to tell the 
jury what the Bible means where its 
language is in apparent contradiction to 
the theory of evolution. Any person who 
professes ability to say what the Bible 
means other than that it means what it 
says, might as well set up a claim to 
infallibility. 

A new kind of liberty was invoked by 
the defense. Liberty has meant in this 
country a right to be exercised by the 
individual for himself. Now the claim 
is made that liberty means freedom to 
teach evolution to young children against 
the will of their parents. Every person 
has a natural right to shape his own 

belief as he may 





see fit; but when 





tion, whether of '! 


science or of reli- 
gion, was settled by 
the fiat of a pope 
or of a_ church 
council. In the 
Scopes case such 
questions were to 
be settled by a 
group of scientific 
and theological ex- 
perts and a jury of 
twelve laymen. 


Hail, the new 
short cut to knowl- 
edge! To settle 


any disputed ques- 
tion of science or 
of religion, simply 
take it into a law 
eourt and have it 
argued before a 
jury with the aid 








Why Bar Evolution From 
State Schools? 


Because the parent, not the State, is re- 
sponsible for the child's religious training. 

Because evolution, speaking as it does 
concerning creation and the Creator, the 
miracles of the Bible, and the philosophy 
of life, is properly classed with religions. 

Because State schools have no right to 
teach religion of any kind. 

Because teaching religion of any sort in 
State schools is a step toward the union of 
church and state. 

Because the evolutionist has no more 
right to ask the State schools to teach his 
religion than the Christian Fundamentalist 
has to ask the State to teach his belief. 
Toward all religions civil law should take 
a neutral attitude. 

Because debarring evolution from the 
public school does not infringe in any way 
upon the right of evolutionists to think, 
speak, and write upon this subject as they 
choose, so long as they do not use State 
- secured by taxation, with which to 

o il. 














the right of par- 
ents to shape the 
belief of their chil- 
dren is usurped by 
others in the name 
of liberty, it is not 
liberty, but an in- 
tolerable form of 
tyranny that is ex- 
ercised. 
Evolutionists 
now go so far as to 
say that unless 
they are permitted 
to do as they please 
in putting ideas 
into the minds of 
other people’s chil- 
dren, their liberty 
is invaded and the 
Constitution of the 
United States is 





of “expert” testimony, and presto! the 
problem is solved! 

A law court is supposed to deal only 
with questions of law or of fact. Wit- 
nesses are to testify only to what they 
know. The scientific and theological ex- 


violated! Verily, if this be so, the Con- 
stitution must have evoluted a long way 
from what it was in the days of George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
James Madison. 

(Concluded on page 1217) 
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Main Street in Dayton, Tenn. 


Religious Issues in Tennessee 


PECULIAR interest 
A attaches, if not to the 

recent trial of+J. T. 
Seopes, of Dayton, Tenn., at 
least to the town where the alleged of- 
fense was committed, and where Mr. 
Scopes was found guilty. 

Thirty years ago there was a trial 
held, not only in that same town, but 
in that selfsame courtroom, which par- 
took even more largely of the nature 
of a religious controversy than does the 
famous Scopes case, with the late W. J. 
Bryan, a Fundamentalist of the Funda- 
mentalists, the leading figure upon one 
side, and Clarence Darrow, said by 
some to be not only an agnostic, but an 
atheist, leader of the forces for the 
defense. 

The defendants in the trials of 1895 
(referred to as in some respects parallel 
to the Scopes trial) were a number of 
Seventh-day Adventists from Grays- 
ville and vicinity; and the charge 
104 


By against them was that they 
C. P. Bollman 


performed ordinary _ labor 
upon Sunday, “against the 
peace and dignity of the 
State.” The defense was that the ac- 
eused had not exceeded their rights 
under the fundamental law of the State, 
that the labor performed was done 
quietly, and that their work occasioned 
no annoyance to anybody, except the 
intolerant feelings too often entertained 
by narrow-minded religionists when 
their particular views are in any way 
negatived by either the words or acts 
of others. 

Mr. William Burchard, the man in the 
center of the picture shown on the next 
page, was one of the Graysville Advent- 
ists convicted and sentenced to the chain 
gang. His Sunday work was pulling 
fodder, or, in other words, stripping the 
leaves from standing corn to be used 
as winter stock feed. He was a coal 
miner, but had a small farm in the 
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mountains a few miles from Dayton. 
He kept a horse, one or two cows, and 
gome poultry. The field in which he 
did the Sunday work complained of 
was so situated that he was seen only 
by those who spied upon him for the 
purpose of testifying against him, it 
being understood in a general way that, 
as he kept the seventh day according to 
the fourth commandment and mined 
coal five days, he naturally worked his 
farm Sundays. 

From the standpoint of the attorney- 
general, the only question either in the 
Adventist cases of thirty years ago, or 
in the Scopes case of this present year 
of grace, was this, “Did the accused 
violate a statute of the State?” As pre- 
yiously stated, the Adventists could see 
no reason why, after having rested on 
the seventh day of the week because of 
their sense of duty to their Creator, 
they should rest also on Sunday the 
first day simply because their neighbors 
held that day : 
sacred. As they 
viewed the matte= 
the Tennessee Sun- 
day law was in 
direct conflict with 
the State consti- 
tution, which de- 
clares “that no 
preference _ shall 
ever be given by 
law to any reli- 
gious. establish- 
ment or mode of 
worship.” The ob- 
servance of the 
Sabbath is cer- 
tainly a mode or 
manner of wor- 
ship, and ought 
therefore to be ex- 
empt from com- 
pulsory civil en- 
actment. But such was not the view 
of the Tennessee courts. The Sunday 
law was sustained, and the Adventists 
were required to serve their sentences. 
In the Scopes case it is also urged by 





On the Steps of the Dayton Courthouse, 
Wm. Burchard in the Center . 





the friends and partisans of the teacher 
that the statute of the State which for- 
bids the teaching of the theory “that 
man is descended from a lower order 
of animals,’ is unconstitutional, and 
therefore void; while the attorney-gen- 
eral and those associated with him insist 
that the only question is, “‘ Was the law 
of the State violated?” The court has 
held with the prosecution, that the law 
is within the power of the legislature 
and therefore constitutional. 

The friends of the anti-evolution law 
urge in its defense that inasmuch as 
evolution has to do with creation and 
the Creator, it is a philosophy of life, 
and therefore a religion; and since re- 
ligion is in law and in practice barred 
from the public schools, why should not 
evolution, which is of necessity either 
a religion or a negation of all revealed 
religions, be barred also? 

Such, in brief, as seen by the friends 
of the Tennessee law, is the issue that 
is to be fought out 
in the higher 
courts by the law- 
yers in the Scopes 
ease. In_ short, 
the question _ is, 
Shall the doctrine 
of the evolution- 
ary origin of man 
have the right of 
way in tax-sup- 
ported schools, 
while the doctrine 
of direct creation 
is shut out, or shall 
both alike be 
barred ? 

To establish a 
day of worship by 
civil law is to unite 
religion with the 
state. Likewise, to 
legalize the teach- 
ing of religion in state schools is to es- 
tablish a state religion. Let us keep the 


church and state forever separate, and 
thus avoid a return to medieval per- 
secution. 
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* Right is not maintained prima- 
rily by force of arms, but by the 
stronger, deeper force of conscience. | 
Conscience is not compromising. 

Savorarola would have lived longer 

had he been less uncompromising. { 
So would Jesus of Nazareth. But 
neither would have been worth as 
much to the world. Conscienceless t | 
men are not the strength of any 
nation. They may seem to be ae 
brave, but the hour of need finds hI 


them wanting.” 































The Supremacy of Conscience 
Mightier Than Monarchs 


ten by one of the 
greatest of the Protes- 
tant authors, is found the 
following eminently true statement: 
“England endeavored to fight one popedom 
with another. To the tyranny of the Roman 
Pontiff, she opposed the force of the regal su- 
premacy. Scotland, on the other hand, con- 
fronted the supremacy of the popedom with the 
yet weightier principle of the supremacy of con- 
science. This is the only principle that can 
sustain the weight of civil and political as well 
as of religious freedom.” 


]: an old volume writ- 


The fact is well stated that no power 
known among men is as strong as the 
power of conscience. The strongest 
kingdoms of the world have had to step 
aside, and give to conscience the right 
of way. For a time it may seem that 
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By the right of conscience is 


W. F. Martin 


losing. In the end it will 
not be so. “ Truth, crushed 
to earth, shall rise again.” 
The enemies of conscience may plan 
against it. Its votaries may be murdered 
or driven into exile, but conscience tri- 
umphs. William of Orange seemed to 
be fighting a losing battle in his struggle 
with the Duke of Alva and his Jesuit 
troops, but William was fighting for lib- 
erty of conscience, and in the end he tri- 
umphed. Alva went home to die, and 
today is remembered only for his cruelty. 
The cause of conscience triumphed. 
Right is not maintained primarily by 
force of arms, but by the stronger, deeper 
force of conscience. Conscience is not 
compromising. Savonarola would have 






















lived longer had he been less uncompro- 
mising. So would Jesus of Nazareth. 
But neither would have been worth as 
much to the world. Conscienc<!¢ss men 
are not the strength of any nation. They 
may seem to be brave, but the hour of 
need finds them wanting. Men with a 
conscience may not seem so agreeable, 





appeared recently in the New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) Sunday Standard, 
under the eaption “ Church or Fine:” 


To following interesting editorial 


“Every now and then somebody proposes a 
law to compel people to go to church on Sun- 
day, for the good of their souls and for the 
glory of God. The same suggestion is being 
made in England just now, but this time with 
the idea of raising revenue to run the govern- 
ment. A noted Nonconformist clergyman 
would offer people their choice of attending 
service or paying a fine, and his idea of the 
popular interest in religion is shown by his 
estimate that this law would produce revenue 
of four hundred million dollars a year. 

“The plan is capable of infinite extension. 
We are repeatedly told that ‘an apple a day 
keeps the doctor away ’—why not, then, a law 
requiring people to eat an apple a day or else 
pay a fine? No one, it is frequently asserted, 


> is 

will should let a day go by without at least ten min- 
hed utes’ reading in the masterpieces of literature; 
e make it a law and tack on a fine of a dollar, 


n. and the treasury would be greatly benefited. 
All that is necessary is to draw up a list of 
the million and one things that everybody 
agrees are good for you and that hardly any- 
body ever does, fix an appropriate fine, and 
to count the money rolling in. 





tle “We suspect that the desire of certain peo- 
1it ple to make church attendance compulsory, 
b- often springs from a feeling of envy. They 
: would like to spend Sunday motoring or golfing 
inl or having fun in other ways, but their con- 
id science will not permit them to do so, and it 
y. irks them that the conscience of others should 

not be so strict. They feel that if everybody 
7 was compelled to go to church, they would not 
y have to wrestle continually with their own 
J desire to stay away. Whatever the reason 


underlying these proposals of compulsory 
ehurch attendance, they have no merit from 
any point of view. People cannot be made 
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The Reformers Aim at Compulsory 
Church Attendance 
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and may even seem a thorn in the path 
of the pleasure lovers, but when some one 
is needed to stand in the breach, such 
men can be depended on. 

Truly is it said, Conscience “is the 
only principle that can sustain the 
weight of civil and political as well as 
of religious freedom.” 











religious by statute, and if it be held that for 
the good of their souls they should attend di- 
vine worship, the state can hardly afford to 
place itself in the positien of selling indul- 
gences for a small fee.” 

Yet this is exactly what the state is 
doing when it enacts Sunday observance 
laws, and fines people because they do 
not observe Sunday in harmony with 
the notions of some Puritan whose con- 
science is never satisfied until he has 
muleted his victim. We need another 
Luther to put this modern Tetzel out of 
the religio-political indulgence business. 
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Sunday Laws Designed to Protect, 
Not the Man, but the Day 


LL Sunday laws are bad, but some 
A are worse than others, though all 
violate the fundamental principle 
of total separation of religion and the 
state. “ A halter made of silk is a halter 
still.” And a religious law, however 
mild, invades the freedom of the citizen. 
In vain do the advocates of Sunday 
legislation deny that their so-called Sab- 
bath laws are religious. They are civil 
only in respect to the fact that they are 
enacted by the civil state. 

But why are they enacted? Is it not 
because religious sentiment demands it? 
Were it not for the religious character 
of the first day of the week, would there 
be any demand for laws compelling idle- 
ness upon it? Certainly not. 

(Concluded on page 125) 












N the 25th 
of March, 
1925, <Ad- 
miral William S. 
Benson delivered a 
remarkable address 
on religious liberty 
through the Wash- 
ington radio sta- 
tion WCAP, and 
we take pleasure 
in printing it in 
full, and commend 
the same to Catho- 
lics and _ Protes- 
tants alike, with 
the hope that each 
may live up to the 
high ideals of true 
Americanism as 
set forth by the 
admiral. He said: 
“ America has set a 
noble example to all 
the world for the last 
hundred and fifty 
years. Her form of 
government and _ her 
political institutions 
have served as_ the 
model for some 
twenty nations in the 
Western Hemisphere. 
Not always has the 
emulation of her ex- 
ample been successful, 
but every approach to her ideals and her system 
has been a gain. She has spread the doctrine 
of democracy to the four corners of the earth. 
Her great experiment in popular government 
has profited all mankind. So long as America 
remains true to her principles and traditions, 
she will continue to be what she has been for 
upwards of a century,—an inspiration and a 
stimulus to all human progress. The over- 
throw of a single institution or the sacrifice of 
a single ideal that America has fostered for the 
benefit of her own people, would be a loss to 
every other people. 
“Of all the glories of America, her religious 
and civil liberty is the greatest and most pre- 
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Admiral Benson on Religious 





Admiral William S. Benson 


cious. Without that 
there would be and 
could be no true equal- 
ity among her ¢iti- 
zens, no just and even 
administration of our 
laws. Whatever her 
wealth and power and 
material greatness 
might be, America 
could not forget or 
forsake her principle 
of freedom of con- 
science without at the 
same time forfeiting 
her chief claim to the 
admiration and affee- 
tion of her own peo- 
ple and doing a det- 
riment to all others, 

“We who have this 
blessing of religious 
liberty have also the 
duty of preserving it. 
We are the trustees of 
a great treasure which 
we must_ transmit, 
safe and unimpaired, 
to the _ generations 
that are to follow us. 
We must do nothing 
and permit nothing 
that will deprive our 
posterity of the boon 
which the founders of 
this Republic _ pur- 
chased for us at a 
great price. We must 
resist every tempta- 
tion and avoid every 
provocation to surren- 
der or abridge this guaranty of the right of our 
citizens of every faith to worship God as their 
consciences may counsel them. In a great and 
complex population like ours, whose creed would 
be preferred? Whose right would be para- 
mount? All creeds are safe when all are equal 
before the law; none would be safe without that 
equality. For once a particular religious faith 
were preferred, all others must necessarily be 
proscribed; and if it is mine that is outlawed 
today, who would say that his might not be 
oppressed tomorrow? 

“Tt is one of the inconsistencies of those 
who are fomenting religious prejudice in the 
United States, that they justify their bigotry 
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as a crusade to separate church and state, or 
to insure the separation of church and state. 
There is, of course, no union of the church 
and state in this country, and let us hope there 
never will be. The only danger of such a union 
lies in the effort to discriminate between cne 
creed and another; for the very legislation and 
enforcement of such an attem,;! would compel 
the state to prescribe which faith was to be 
recognized by law and which was to be con- 
demned by law. That would result in the very 
partnership of church and state those zealots 
feign to fear. 

“The men who built this Republic with re- 
ligious liberty as one of the corner-stones of 
her foundation, had had a good deal of ex- 
perience with state religior=. Some of them 
had suffered for conscience’ sake, and they 
knew the perils of an attempt to perpetuate 
in the Constitution of the United States what 
had been so harmful to unity and prosperity 
and happiness when incorporated in the char- 
ters of the colonies. Thomas Jefferson cham- 
pioned separation of church and state for the 
very reason that he had seen the evils of their 
union. And Thomas Jefferson put a higher 
estimate on his services in establishing religious 
liberty than he put on his authorship of the 
Declaration of Independence, as much as we 
aow value that immortal statement of civil 
rights. 

“We have religious liberty in America be- 
cause men of nearly all churches and some few 
of no church united to proclaim and institute it. 
Then, as now, there were the religion of the 
majority and the religions of the minorities in 
the colonies. But none of them was recognized 
by law as the religion of the new Republic; 
on the contrary, by a special p:<vision of the 
Constitution, the establishment of any particu- 
lar religion was prohibited, and the free exer- 
cise of all religions was guaranteed and pro- 
tected. 

“Having received this great boon of reli- 
gious liberty from men of different faiths, let 
us of different faiths preserve it. They knew 
that no law could oblige the human conscience. 
They knew that there could be no equal and 
enduring copartnership between church and 
state; that either the church would dominate 
the state or the state subordinate the church. 
So they made no choice among religions, that 
there should be no conflict between any of them 
and the state. We, too, know that we must 
not undertake to involve the state in the dan- 
gerous business of preferring one religious faith 
to another. We, too, must understand chat the 
union of church and state in this land of many 
creeds and cults, could only lead to disunion 
and discord of the sort that Europe has suffered 
for generations. 

“The Constitution of the United States re- 
spects and tolerates all religions. We can have 


no better guide than that principle, because 
it embodies both right reason and Christian 
charity. Moreover, it is justified by experience. 
Abandonment or disregard of that principle 
would be far more dangerous than the attack 
of any foreign foe, however strong ard relent- 
less. For it must be remembered that Amer- 
ica’s material power is to a very large extent 
the product of her moral greatness — and not 
the least of her virtues has been her wise recog- 
nition and constant practice of tolerance. ‘ Re- 
ligious and civil liberty, more than all her mines 
and forests and fields and factories, is what 
has enriched America,’ said Henry George. 

“Whatever be true of the people of other 
countries, it is certain that the people of the 
United States are Americans from choice, Ir- 
respective of our religious faiths, our racial 
origin, or our social conditions, America is 
the land of our first preference. We have 
no other allegiance. Here we earn our bread; 
here we make our homes; here we rear our 
children, And to these children, rich or poor, 
we shall leave our country, its Constitution, 
its laws, and its institutions, as their chief 
heritage. How, then, can narrow minds give 
room to the thought that Americans of any 
race or any religion plot the downfall of this 
government which they have preferred to all 
the other governments in the world? 

“Tt is America’s religious and civil liberties 
that have attracted and held the millions who 
have come here from almost every nation under 
the sun. It is America’s freedom of conscience 
that more than anything else, I verily believe, 
insures for her the loyalty of her people. For 
it is that principle above all others for which 
men fight and dié, if need be. America de- 
prived of that principle would be America de- 
prived of her soul. 

“Let silly bigots and selfish politicians be- 
ware how they inflame religious prejudices. 
There can be no true prosperity, no security, 
no real national progress, in a country that is 
divided against itself. Europe has furnished 
appalling examples of the ruin that is wrought 
by religious and racial animosities. There is 
no statesmanship that can cure the disease 
which this virus of religious hatred causes. Its 
effect is a madness that rejects every remedy. 
All individual rights and all national interests 
are made to suffer. And America, once in- 
oculated, could expect only the consequences 
which have blighted Europe. 

“Only recently we have seen attempts on the 
part of certain groups to turn the people from 
their traditions, and proscribe citizens because 
of their race or their religion. The minds of 
our people were thus distracted from the po- 
litical and governmental issues and problems 
with which they should have dealt, and were 
engrossed instead with the making or repelling 


(Concluded on page 121) 











Freedom of Knowledge and More 


Intelligence Needed 


( ) HUGHE EVANS 
HUGHES, in his ad- The 
dress at Faneuil Hall, 

at the celebration of the one 

hundred fiftieth anniversary of the bat- 

tle of Bunker Hill, made a most mean- 

ingful statement when he said: “ The 
cure for the ills of democracy is not 
more democracy, but more intelligence. 

We cannot enjoy the blessings of liberty 

without the freedom of knowledge.” 

But intelligence itself does not guar- 
antee necessary safeguards. “ More in- 
telligence,” unless it is sanctified and 
properly controlled, may greatly aug- 
ment “the ills of democracy.” The 
more intelligence a rascal possesses, the 
greater is his power to do evil. Intel- 
ligence must be rightfully employed, or 
it becomes a very dangerous weapon. 

Likewise, “freedom of knowledge” 
must operate in well-defined channels 
and recognize its limitations, the same as 

“freedom of religion” has todo. “ Free- 

dom of knowl- 


By 
Editor 


from unwilling citizens. It is 
free to propagate and pro- 
claim its tenets at its own 
charges anywhere through 
any medium that is willing to assist it. 

Religion cannot say that its freedom is 
abridged because it is prohibited from 
being taught in our State schools, and 
because the State refuses to give it finan- 
cial support. If the State should prohibit 
preaching and the scattering of religious 
literature, and close the doors of religious 
schools, then the freedom of religion 
would be abridged. So long as the gov- 
ernment does not prevent the individual 
or any association from investigating 
truth and searching for knowledge of all 
kinds, at its own charges, and proclaim- 
ing its findings and _ investigations 
through its own mediums and voluntary 
contributions, freedom of knowledge is 
not abridged. But truth is not truth, 
and science is not science, and history is 
not history, and astronomy is not astron- 
omy, and knowl- 





edge” does not 
mean you have 
a right to force 
your. opinions 
upon unwilling 
subjects at their 
charges. It sim- 
ply means that 
you should _ be 
free to investi- 
gate truth and to 
proclaim truth, 
but not to force 
truth upon others at their expense and 
against their protest. 

We have religious liberty in this coun- 
try, but that does not give religion the 
liberty to proclaim its tenets through 
State-supported: institutions, or to prop- 
agate itself by using tax funds secured 
110 





Interior View of Faneuil Hall, Boston, Often 
Called ** The Cradle of Liberty ™ 


edge is not knowl- 
edge, until it has 
been verified. Er- 
ror has a right to 
proclaim itself, 
and it should be 
allowed the same 
freedom as truth 
so long as truth is 
left free to com- 
bat error; and 
truth will have 
nothing to fear. 
Truth does not need to force its way to 
win the hearts of men, and error should 
not be allowed to force itself when it 
cannot win its way by the power and 
authority of proof. Liberty under law 
is the rule of true democracy, and liberty 
without law is the rule of the jungle. 
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The United States Supreme Court Chamber 


The Supreme Court Decision 


on the 


Oregon School Law 


HE United States Su- 
preme Court rendered 
the American cause of 
civil and religious liberty a 
great service when it declared 
the Oregon School Law uncon- 
stitutional. The decision is of 
such great importance and significance, 
coming from the highest judicial author- 
ity and settling a long-standing religious 
controversy, that, for the benefit of our 
readers, we publish the text of the deci- 
sion in full, including citations, as fol- 
lows : 

“ These appeals are from decrees, based upon 
undenied allegations, which granted preliminary 
orders restraining appellants from threatening 
or attempting to enforce the Compulsory Edu- 
cation Act adopted Nov. 7, 1922, under the ini- 





tiative provision of her constitution 
by the voters of Oregon, Judicial 
Code, Section 266. . 


“ They present the same points of 
law; there are no controverted ques- 
tions of fact. Rights said to be 
guaranteed by the Federal Constitu- 
tion were specially set up, and ap- 
propriate prayers asked for their protection. 


“The challenged act, effective Sept. 1, 1926, 
requires every parent, guardian, or other person 
having control or charge or custody of a child 
between eight and sixteen years, to send him ‘ to 
a publie school for the period of time a public 
school shall be held during the current year’ in 
the district where the child resides; and failure 
to do so is declared a misdemeanor. 


“There are exemptions — not specially im- 
portant here — for children who are not normal, 
or who have completed the eighth grade, or who 
reside at considerable distances from any public 
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school, or who hold special permits from the county 
superintendent. 

“The manifest purpose is to compel general attend- 
ance at public schools by normal children, between 
eight and sixteen, who have not completed the eighth 
grade. And without doubt enforcement of the statute 
would seriously impair, perhaps destroy, the profitable 
features of appellees’ business, and greatly diminish 
the value of their property. . 


** Reviews Work of Catholic Schools 


“ Appellee, the Society of Sisters, is an Oregon cor- 
poration, organized in 1880, with power to care for 
orphans, educate and instruct the youth, establish and 
maintain academies or schools, and acquire necessary 
real and personal property. It has long devoted its 
property and effort to the secular and religious educa- 
tion and care of children, and has acquired the valu- 
able good will of many parents and guardians. 

“It conduets interdependent primary and high 
schools and junior colleges, and maintains orphanages 
for the custody and control of children between the 
ages of eight and sixteen. In its primary schools 
many children between these ages are taught the sub- 
jects usually pursued in Oregon public schools during 
the first eight years. 

“ Systematic religious instruction and moral train- 
ing, according to the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
Church, are also regularly provided. All courses of 
study, both temporal and religious, contemplate conti- 
nuity of training under appellee’s charge; the primary 
schools are essential to the system and the most 
profitable. 

“Tt owns valuable buildings, especially constructed 
and equipped for school purposes. The business is re- 
munerative,— the annual income from primary schools 
exceeds $30,000,— and the successful conduct of this 
requires long-time contracts with teachers and parents. 

“The compulsory act of 1922 has already caused the 
withdrawal from its schools of children who would 
otherwise continue, and their income has steadily de- 
clined. The appellants, public officers, have proclaimed 
their purpose strictly to enforce the statute. 

“ After setting out the above facts, the society’s bill 
alleges that the enactment conflicts with the right of 
parents to choose schools where their children will 
receive appropriate mental and religious training, the 
right of the child to influence the parents’ choice of a 
school, the right of schools and teachers therein to 
engage in a useful business or profession, and is ac- 
cordingly repugnant to the Constitution, and void. 

“ And, further, that unless enforcement of the meas- 
ures is enjoined, the corporation’s business and prop- 
erty will suffer irreparable injury. 


** Contentions of Military Academy 


“ Appellee, Hill Military Academy, is a private cor- 
poration organized in 1908 under the laws of Oregon, 
engaged in owning, operating, and conducting for 
profit an elementary, college preparatory, and military 
training school for boys between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years. The average attendance is 100, and 
the annual: fees received for each student amount to 


some $800, 
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“The elementary department is divided intiBits prope 
eight grades, as in the public schools; the collegepare refu 
preparatory department has four grades similar tofmetion of 
those of the public high schools; the courses of 
study conform to the requirements of the States The acad 
Board of Education. Military instruction andjjthen alle 
training are also given under the supervision of a0§ corporat: 


army officer. ! | Amen 
“It owns considerable real and personal prop ned fr 
The Bg to enf 


erty, some useful only for school purposes. , 
business and incident good will are very valuable. co biglly 
In order to conduct its affairs, long-time contracts No answ 


must be made for supplies, equipment, teachers, # prope 
and pupils. (Jud 

“ Appellants, law officers of the State and county, my 
have publicly announced that the act of Nov. 7,1 ia 


is valid, and have declared their intention to’ t 
force it. By reason of the statute and threat of Cor 
enforcement, appellee’s business is being destroyed 
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d intB its property depreciated; parents and guard- 
college are refusing to make contracts for the future 
ilar tofmetion of their sons, and some are being with- 
ses 
 StatefThe academy’s bill states the foregoing facts, 
n and then alleges that the challenged act contravenes 
of anf corporation’s rights guaranteed by the Four- 
Amendment, and that unless appellants are 
prop-#ained from proclaiming its validity and threat- 
The Be to enforce it, irreparable injury will result. 
uable. F prayer is for an appropriate injunction. 
tracts} No answer was interposed in either cause, and 
chers, proper notices they were heard by three 
(Jud. Code, See. 266) on motions for pre- 
injunctions upon the specifically alleged 


‘Findings of the Lower Court 


Court ruled that the Fourteenth Amend- 
oyed @t guaranteed appellees against the deprivation 
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of their property without due process of law conse- 
quent upon the unlawful interference by appellants 
with the free choice of patrons, present and prospec- 
tive. It declared the right to conduct schools was 
property, and that parents and guardians, as a part of 
their liberty, might direct the education of children 
by selecting reputable teachers and places. 

“ Also, that appellees’ schools were not unfit or 
harmful to the public, and that enforcement of the 
challenged statute would unlawfully deprive them of 
patronage, and thereby destroy appellees’ business and 
property. Finally, that the threats to enforce the act 
would continue to cause irreparable injury; and the 
suits were not premature. 

“No question is raised concerning the power of the 
State reasonably to regulate all schools, to inspect, 
supervise, and examine them, their teachers and pu- 
pils; to require that all children of proper age attend 
some school, that teachers shall be of good moral char- 
acter and patriotic disposition, that certain studies 
plainly essential to good citizenship must be taught, 
and that nothing be taught which is manifestly inimi 
cal to the public welfare. 


** State Cannot ‘ Standardize ’ Children 


“The inevitable practical result of enforcing the 
act under consideration would be destruction of ap- 
pellees’ primary schools, and perhaps all other private 
primary schools for normal children within the State 
of Oregon. 

“ Appellees are engaged in a kind of undertaking 
net inherently harmful, but long regarded as useful 
and meritorious. Certainly there is nothing in the 
pfesent records to indiea*e that they have failed to 
discharge their obligatio’:s to patrons, students, or the 
State. And there are no peculiar circumstances or 
present emergencies which demand extraordinary 
measures relative to primary education. 

“Under the doctrine of Meyer vs. Nebraska, 262 
U. S., 390, we think it entirely plain that the act of 
1922 unreasonably interferes with the liberty of par- 
ents and guardians to direct the upbringing and edu- 
eation of children under their control. 

“ As oftea heretofore pointed out, rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution may not be abridged by legislation 
which has no reasonable relation to some purpose 
within the competency of the State. The fundamental 
theory of liberty upon which all governments in this 
Union repose, excludes any genera! power of the State 
to standardize its children by forcing them to accept 
instruction from publie teachers only. 

“The child is not the mere creature of the State; 
those who nurture him and direct his destiny have the 
right, coupled with the high duty, to recognize and 
prepare him for additional obligations. 


‘“* Right to Protect School Property 


“ Appellees are corporations, and, therefore, it is 
said, they cannot claim for themselves the liberty 
which the Fourteenth Amendment guarantees. Ac- 
cepted in the proper sense, this is true. Northwestern 
Life Insurance Company vs. Riggs, 203 U. 8., 243, 
255; Western Turf Association vs. Greenburg, 204 
U. S., 359, 363. 
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“But they have business,and property for 
which they claim protection. These are threat- 
ened with destruction through the unwarranted 
compulsion which appellants are exercising over 
present and prospective patrons of their schools. 
And this Court has gone very far to protect 
against loss threatened by such action. Truax 
vs. Raich, 239 U. 8., 33; Truax vs. Corrigan, 
257 U. 8., 312; Terrace vs. Thompson, 263 
U. 8., 197. 

“The courts of the State have not construed 
the act, and we must determine its meaning for 
ourselves. Evidently it was expected to have 
general application, and cannot be construed as 
though merely intended to amend the charters 
of certain private corporations, as in Berea Col- 
lege vs. Kentucky, 211 U. S., 45. No argument 
in favor of such view has been advanced. 

“Generally it is entirely true, as urged by 
counsel, that no person in any business has such 
an interest in possible customers as to enable 
him to restrain exercise of proper power of the 
State upon the ground that he will be deprived 
of patronage. 

“But the injunctions here sought are not 
against the exercise of any proper power. Ap- 
pellees asked protection against arbitrary, un- 
reasonable, and unlawful interference with their 
patrons and the consequent destruction of their 
business and property. 

“ Their interest is clear and immediate, within 
the rule approved in Truax vs. Raich, Truax vs. 
Corrigan, and Terrace vs. Thompson, supra, and 
many other cases where injunctions have issued 
to protect business enterprises against interfer- 
ence with the freedom of patrons or customers. 
Hitchman Coal and Coke Company vs. Mitchell, 
245 U. S., 229; Duplex Printing Press Com- 
pany vs. Deering, 254 U. S., 443; American Steel 
Foundries vs. Tricity Central Trades Council, 
257 U. S., 184; Nebraska District et cetera vs. 
McKelvie, 262 U. S., 404; Truax vs, Corrigan, 
supra, and cases there cited. 

“The suits were not premature. The injury 
to appellees was present and very real, not a 
mere possibility in the remote future. If no 
relief had been possible prior to the effective 
date of the act, the injury would have become 
irreparable. 

“ Prevention of impending injury by unlawful 
action is a well-recognized function of courts of 
equity. 

“The decrees below are affirmed.” 


Gop made all people free moral agents, 


and endowed each individual with the 
right of choice in matters of religious 


eoneern. This sacred right should never 
be abridged. 
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A Baptist Pronouncement 


HE following pronouncement js 

taken from a Baptist journal, and 

is sound doctrine, which we recom- 
mend to those Baptists who are clamor. 
ing for Sunday laws to force the con- 
science of the dissenter : 

“God alone is Lord of the conscience, and 
He has left it free from the doctrines and com- 
mandments of men which are contrary to His 
Word or not contained in it. Church and state 
should be separate. The state owes to the 
church protection and full freedom in the pur. 
suit of its spiritual ends. In providing for 
such freedom, no ecclesiastical group or denom- 
ination should be favored by the state more 
than others. Civil government being ordained 
of God, it is the duty of Christians to render 
loyal obedience thereto in all things not con- 
trary to the revealed will of God. The church 
should not resort to the civil power to carry on 
its work. The gospel of Christ contemplates 
spiritual means alone for the pursuit of its 
ends. The state has no right to impose pen- 
alties for religious opinion of any kind. The 
state has no right to impose taxes for the sup- 
port of any form of religion. A free church 
in a free state is the Christian ideal, and this 
implies the right of free and unhindered access 
to God on the part of all men, and the right 
to form and propagate opinions in the sphere 
of religion without interference by the civil 
power.” 


A Baptist association of ministers in 
Oregon recently passed a resolution pe- 
titioning the Oregon Legislature to enact 
compulsory Sunday observance laws for 
all its citizens, irrespective of dissenting 
religious beliefs. Apparently the Bap- 
tists are not all agreed upon this subject. 
But why should those who differ compel 
the civil government to whip the dissent- 
ers into line by imposing civil penalties 
upon them? Is not the right of dissent 
a sacred right, which should be jealously 
guarded on both sides of this contro- 
verted question? Religious liberty is not 
a special favor granted to a special class 
of religionists, but a right belonging 
alike to all citizens, no matter what their 
profession of religion may be. 


A HUMAN law should deal only with 
human affairs. 
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The Real Object of Sunday 


Legislation 


By A. M. Dart 


legislation is Sabbath legislation. 

The Scriptural admonition is, “ Re- 
member the Sabbath day, to keep it 
holy.” What object could any one have, 
then, in legislating upon the Sabbath, 
save to make men religious, pious, holy, 
by law? But this thought is staggering 
when we remember that religion is of 
the heart, that men are responsible only 
to God. How ean civil authorities know 
what is in the heart? Might there not 
be malice, envy, hatred there (these 
separate us from God), even while they 
were outwardly keeping the Sabbath 
foreed upon them by legislative au- 
thority ? 

The Sabbath is a sign of Jehovah’s 
authority and power as Creator and 
Redeemer, and its intelligent observance 
is a recognition, by the observer, of that 
power and authority, and is a sign of his 
separation through that power from all 
evil. 

So we conclude that the real object of 
Sunday legislation —to make men re- 
ligious — cannot be attained by such 
means; for man cannot be separated 
from evil unless he chooses to be, and 
God Himself will not force his choice. 

For the civil power to legislate con- 
cerning the Sabbath of Jehovah, and in 
any way attempt to regulate man’s ob- 
servance of that day, would manifestly 
be to place the civil power above the 
power of the Creator and Redeemer, 
with the ridiculous thought that the 
civil power can separate man from all 
evil; for why legislate concerning the 
day unless the object of the observance 
of the day can be obtained ? 

But is it true that Sunday law advo- 
cates view Sunday as a religious day, 
and legislate upon it with that in mind? 
Do they not look upon it as merely a 


civil institution ? 


|: the minds of its advocates, Sunday 


Let the most prominent among them 
speak : 

Section 1 of the Sunday law of Eng- 
land reads: 

“All and every person and persons whatso- 
ever shall, on every Lord’s day, apply them- 
selves thereon in the duties of piety and true 
religion, publicly and privately.” 

G. L. Tufts, superintendent of the 
Weekly Rest Day League, in the Pacific 
Christian Advocate, July 5, 1916, said: 

“A large majority of business men and la- 
boring classes want Sunday as a day of rest, 
and many of them would also use it as a day 
of worship. But there is little public conscience 
as to the sacred character of the day. A law 
of this kind should be based upon public con- 
viction that Sunday is a divine institution. . . . 
It will require more than a civil law to save 
the day. The church and the state must each 
do its part.” 

What these men are after is a re- 
ligious law. 

We quote from speakers at the Four- 
teenth International Lord’s Day Con- 
gress in Oakland, Calif., July, 1915. 

Henry Collin Minton, D. D., LL. D., 
president of the National Reform As- 
sociation, said: 

“We are facing the great question in this 
congress only as we see it as a religious day. 
. . . Primarily and essentially, it is a religious 
day.” 

Rev. H. L. Bowlby, secretary of the 
Lord’s Day Alliance of the United 
States, said : 

“The Christian Sabbath cannot be divorced 
from Christianity.” 

Dr. James McGraw said: 

“T would say that the Sabbath shall be 
sanctified by rest on that day from all labor 
and pleasure, such as is engaged in cn other 
days of the week, a holy day, given to the wor- 
ship of Almighty God.” 

I will close these quotations by giving 
one from Rev. Dr. William M. Roches- 
ter, of Toronto, Canada, secretary of the 
Lord’s Day Alliance of Canada: 
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“Sunday observance cannot be maintained 
except on the basis of religion and the ineor- 
porate laws of the state. We must resist the 
secularization of Sunday. We have a right 
to compel nonbelievers to observe the Sabbath 
[Sunday]. The Sabbath and the state are in- 
separable; therefore it is the primary duty of 
the state to regulate the Sabbath for all men, 
and to enact and enforce Sunday laws upon 
all men.” 


So the real object of Sunday legisla- 
tion in the minds of its promoters is to 




































NDER the above caption, the 

Arkansas Democrat of April 26, 

1925, published a most illumi- 
nating historical article by Attorney 
Benjamin F. Allen, of Little Rock, Ark., 
former assistant secretary of State, the 
first half of which we printed in the last 
issue of Linerty. The concluding por- 
tion of the article follows: 


“In 1698 Massachusetts passed an ‘ Act 
Against Atheism and Blasphemy,’ which made 
it punishable by imprisonment, pillory, whip- 
ping, boring of the tongue, and sitting upon a 
gallows with a rope about the neck, to ‘ deny 
or reproach the true God’ or to ‘deny the Holy 
Word of God, that is, the canonical Scriptures.’ 

“The force of religious intolerance gradually 
diminished in Massachusetts, as it did in all 
the other colonial States, and the Sunday laws 
were rewritten in more moderate tone in 1797, 
the enactment being limited to a fine of ten 
shillings for engaging in business, labor, or 
amusements on Sunday; a like fine for failure 
to attend church for a period of three months; 
and a general statement of the precept that 
‘observance of the Lord’s day is highly pro- 
motive of the welfare of a community, by af- 
fording necessary seasons for relaxation from 
labor; for moral reflections and conversation 
on the duties of life, and the frequent errors 
of human conduct; for public and private wor- 
ship of the Maker, Governor, and Judge of the 
world; and for those acts of charity which 
support and adorn a Christian society.’ 

“Tt seems there was some difference of opin- 
icn at this time as to when the Sabbath should 
be officially declared to begin and end. The 
controversy waxed so hot that the legislature 
deemed it expedient to step in and settle the 
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make men religious, to compel them to 
observe the Sabbath. But alas! this 
mistaken method separates from God 
instead ; for he who outwardly observes 
the Sabbath without Christ, its Maker, 
in his heart, only adds hypoerisy to the 
sins already upon him. Thus Satan’s 
object —to separate man from God— 
is accomplished through the enactment 
and enforcement of Sunday legislation, 


Sunday Legislation Traced to Pagan 
Rome by a Prominent Lawyer 


argument, and it is significant that its decision 
inclined to the side of leniency. The legisla- 
ture, although asserting that its sense was that 
the time commanded by the Scriptures to be 
observed as holy time was a ‘natural day,’ or 
twenty-four hours, yet declared that, since there 
was a difference of opinion ‘among good peo- 
ple,’ it was unwilling to put itself in the light 
of imposing ‘any restriction which may seem 
unnecessary or unreasonable to persons of so- 
briety and conscience;’ and therefore enacted 
that observance of the Lord’s day ‘shall be 
construed to extend to the time included be- 
tween the midnight preceding and the sun set- 


. ting of the same day.’ 


“This legal precedent established a custom 
that was quite generally observed in the United 
States for many years. In fact, many reli- 
giously inclined folks still adhere to the practice 
of regarding the Sabbath as officially ending at 
sunset. 

“The orthodox John Adams of Massachu- 
setts, who had just been inaugurated the second 
President of the United States at the time this 
new set of Sunday laws was enacted, raised 
strenuous objection to the repeal of the drastic 
old laws, declaring that the people ‘ might as 
well think they could change the movements of 
the heavenly bodies as alter the religious laws 
of Massachusetts.’ 

“ Yet the legislature ignored the extravagant 
Presidential philosophy, and in 1833, three years 
after John Adams’ death, did away with the 
compulsory church attendance law entirely. 

“ The ‘ blue laws’ of Connecticut were similar 
to and quite as severe, period for period, a8 
those of Massachusetts, and moreover, those 
convicted of ‘prophanation of the Sabbath’ 
were denied the right of appeal. 

“ The colonial Sunday laws of Maryland pre- 
scribed a fine of one hundred pounds of tobacco 
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for profaning the Lord’s day by worldly work, 
drunkenness, or swearing, and fixed boring 
through the tongue as punishment for the first 
offense of blasphemy, branding on the forehead 
with a letter ‘B’ for the second offense, and 
death ‘ without benefit of clergy’ for the third 
offense. 

“One of the first prominent Americans to 
take a vigorous stand against Sunday legisla- 
tion and other religious laws was James Madi- 
son, fourth President of the United States. He 
held it to be an undeniable truth that ‘ religion, 
or the duty which we owe to our Creator, and 
the manner of discharging it, can be directed 
only by reason and conviction, not by force or 
violence.’ He asserted, in a memorial to the 
general assembly of Virginia, that this was an 
‘inalienable right,’ ‘because the opinions of 
men, depending only on the evidence contem- 
plated in their own minds, cannot follow the 
dictates of other men.’ He insisted that ‘ reli- 
gion is wholly exempt from the cognizance of 
civil law.’ 

“« Whilst we assert for ourselves,’ said Madi- 
son, ‘a freedom to embrace, to profess, and to 
observe the religion which we believe to be of 
divine origin, we cannot deny an equal freedom 
to them whose minds have not yet yielded to 
the evidence which has convinced us.’ 

“ Speaking with a firm conviction that an ab- 
solute separation of church and state should 
be maintained and that the civil laws should 
be kept free from all doctrines based on reli- 
gious belief, Madison said: ‘ During almost fif- 
teen centuries has the legal establishment of 
Christianity been on trial. What have been its 
fruits? More or less, in all places, pride and 
indolence in the clergy; ignorance and servility 
in the laity; in both, superstition, bigotry, and 
persecution.’ 

“The sentiments expressed by Madison with 
regard to freedom of religious opinion and ob- 
servance gradually gained strength in this coun- 
try, and one State after another struck from its 
statute books the laws compelling church at- 
tendance, financial support of the ministry and 
prescribing drastic punishment for heresy and 
blasphemy. There are numerous attempts on 
the part of religious combinations to secure 
the adoption of national Sunday observance 
laws, but without exception Congress declined 
to interfere in such matters, despite the strong 
pressure which the religious establishments 
brought to bear. Congress has also refused 
to countenance any general Sunday laws affect- 
ing the District of Columbia. 

“ The law prohibiting labor on Sunday within 
the District of Columbia was set aside by the 
District Court of Appeals in 1908. This law 
was in reality borrowed from the Sunday laws 
of Maryland of 1723, the District having, of 
course, originally been a part of Maryland. 
The Court of Appeals decision declared this 


law to be an outgrowth of the system of reli- 
gious intolerance that prevailed in many of the 
colonies, and set it aside as ‘ obsolete’ and ‘ re- 
pealed by implication.’ 


*“ Arkansas Sunday Laws 


“The present Sunday laws of Arkansas are 
typical of those in effect in other States, al- 
though the Sabbath [Sunday] laws of several 
of the States are more comprehensive and ex- 
treme. They forbid Sunday labor, excepting 
by those whose religious beliefs lead them to 
observe another day of the week as the Sabbath, 
such as Jews and Seventh-day Adventists; mer- 
chandising is prohibited, as are horse racing, 
card playing, hunting, and baseball. 

“ But despite the relatively inoffensive nature 
of the present Sunday laws of the State, Ar- 
kansas won a highly unsavory reputation for 
religious persecution some years ago, making 
a record that probably has not been equaled by 
any other State in the last one hundred years. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the constitution 
of 1874 declares that ‘all men have a natural 
and indefeasible right to worship Almighty God 
according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences,’ and that ‘no human authority can, in 
any case or manner whatsoever, control or inter- 
fere with the right of conscience, the Arkansas 
Legislature enacted a law forbidding labor on 
Sunday, and in 1885 repealed an exemption 
clause permitting Seventh-day Adventists to ob- 
serve Saturday, as they interpreted the Bible 
to command, and work the other six days of 
the week. 

“With this exemption clause repealed, an 
orgy of religious persecution set in, and a num- 
ber of peaceable, God-fearing citizens were 
jailed and fined in a most high-handed and ob- 
noxious manner. 

“ Speaking in the legislature for a restoration 
of the exemption clause, Senator Crockett, re- 
ferring to these persecutions, most of which 
took place in the northwestern part of the State, 
declared that ‘such ill deeds and foul oppres- 
sions have been perpetrated upon an inoffensive 
class of free American citizens in Arkansas for 
conscience’ sake, as should mantle the cheek 
of every lover of his State and country with 
indignant shame.’ 

“In his speech Senator Crockett thus de- 
scribed as typical a case that occurred in Benton 
County: ‘A Mr. Swearingen came from a 
Northern State and settled on a farm in Benton 
County. His farm was four miles from town, 
and far away from any house of religious wor- 
ship. He was a member of the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church, and after having sacredly 
observed the Sabbath of his sect (Saturday) 
by abstaining from al! secular work, he and his 
son, a lad of seventeen, on the first day of the 
week [Sunday] went quietly about their usual 
vocations. They disturbed no one — interfered 
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with the rights of no one. But they were ob- 
served, and reported to the grand jury — in- 
dicted, arrested, tried, convicted, fined; and 
having no money to pay the fine, these moral 
Christian citizens of Arkansas were dragged to 
the county jail, and imprisoned like felons for 
twenty-five days—and for what? For daring 
in this so-called land of liberty, in the year of 
our Lord 1887, to worship God! 

“¢ Was this the end of the story? Alas, no, 
sir! They were turned out; and the old man’s 
only horse, his sole reliance to make bread for 
his children, was levied on to pay the fine and 
costs, amounting to $38. The horse was sold 
at auction for $27. A few days afterward the 
sheriff came again, and demanded $36 — $11 
balance due on fine and costs, and $25 for board 
for himself and son while in jail. And when 
the poor old man—a Christian, mind you — 
told him with tears that he had no money, he 
promptly levied on his only cow, but was per- 
suaded to accept bond, and the amount was 
paid by contributions from his friends of the 
same faith.’ 

“Largely due to Senator Crockett’s eloquent 
appeal, the exemption clause was restored, and 
such disgusting persecutions ceased. 

“Similar outrages were perpetrated in Ten- 
nessee and elsewhere. During comparatively 
recent years, since the arrival of the Sunday 
law agitation, hundreds of Seventh-day Advent- 
ists and Seventh Day Baptists were persecuted 
in a like manner, although not so extensively, in 
Alabama, Georgia, Maryland, Michigan, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Pennsylvania, Flor- 
ida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Ohio, 
Virginia, and Texas. 

“On April 11, 1920, at Tangier, Va., Roland 
Parks, a youth of seventeen, was shot through 
the abdomen while resisting arrest for refusing 
to go to church or remain indoors during church 
service hours, as required by a local ordinance. 
He was observed sitting on the front porch of 
his home during church hours, by the town con- 
stable. The constable ordered him to either 
go to church or hide himself indoors. Young 
Parks refused to do either, whereupon the con- 
stable seized him by the shoulder and ordered 
him to go to church. The boy attempted to 
jerk away, whereupon the constable, according 
to the current newspaper reports, threatened to 
shoot him if he refused to obey. The boy re- 
fused, and the constable shoved his pistol 
against Paris’ stomach and fired a_ bullet 
through his body. The boy survived. The 
officer was prosecuted for unjustifiable assault, 
and sentenced to serve a year in the peniten- 
tiary. 

“The history of Sunday legislation in Cali- 
fornia is a most interesting one. The first 


Sunday law, an enactment prohibiting ‘all bar- 
barous and noisy amusements on the Christian 
Sabbath,’ was passed. Three years later offer- 


ing merchandise for sale on Sunday was penal- 
ized. Under this second law, a case was ear- 
ried to the supreme court and won by the de- 
fendant. Chief Justice Terry, who wrote the 
prevailing opinion, said: ‘The enforced obsery- 
ance of a day held sacred by one of the sects 
is a discrimination in favor of that sect, and 
a violation of the freedom of the others. . . 
Considered as a municipal regulation, the legis. 
lature has no right to forbid or enjoin the law- 
ful pursuit of a lawful occupation on one day 
of the week, any more than it can forbid it 
altogether.’ 

“In 1882 the question of enforcing the Sun- 
day law was widely agitated throughout the 
State, and became a political issue. Hundreds 
were arrested; every one prosecuted demanded 
a jury trial; the juries would not convict; and 
the law proved itself a dead letter. Both the 
leading political parties inserted planks in their 
platforms respecting the law, the Democrats 
demanding its repeal and the Republicans its 
retention. The church people took up the fight, 
and ministerial associations passed strong reso- 
lutions in favor of the law. The Methodist 
Conference of California passed a_ resolution 
stating that ‘any attempt to abolish or change 
the day is an attempt to destroy the national 
life; that the civil sabbath in the Republican 
State depends upon‘the ballots of the citizens; 
that it is the duty of the Christian citizen to 
cast his free ballot where it will best promote 
the highest interests of the Christian Sabbath.’ 

“ But the appeal went unheeded, for while 
the State had always been strongly Republican, 
the result of this campaign was a sweeping 
Democratic majority.” 


This well-written article, tracing the 
history of Sunday legislation from pa- 
gan Rome to our present day, establishes 
the fact beyond dispute that Sunday 
laws have always been religious laws, and 
it further establishes the historic fact 
that public sentiment in modern times 
is inclined toward liberal ideas and the 
separation of religious institutions and 
observances from the civil realm. Let 
this good work go on until every reli- 
gious law has been eliminated from our 
civil statute books and the authority of 
civil magistrates. 

BE FE BS 

THE political church has substituted 
legal religion for the masses for a per- 
sonal evangelism for the individual, and 
is sending her petitions for aid to legis- 
lative halls instead of to the throne of 
God. 






























Public Schools and Religious 


Teaching 


By W. F. Martin 


O know why American students 
do not today regard with favor 
the teaching of religion in the 
public schools, one needs but to study 
the theory of our government. Its 
founders intended to make a clean 
break between church and state, or in 
other words, between religion and the 
state. It was not intended that they 
should be in any wise united, for in 
this case one would surely dominate the 
other. In a union of church and state, 
one of them must of necessity have the 
precedence. 

Ecclesiastical domination in our gov- 
ernment has been avoided generally. 
Sometimes the church and state propa- 
gandists have intruded their dogmas on 
our legislatures, but more often than 
otherwise they have met defeat. It is 
to be devoutly hoped that the effort to 
secure the teaching of religion by the 
States will fail. 

The teaching of religion is a duty be- 
longing to the home and the church. It 
is neither the duty nor the responsi- 
bility of the state. Indeed the political 
state is not qualified to teach religion. 

We are not blind to the widespread 
irreligion of the times. This state of 
affairs is much to be deplored. Good 
people shudder over the situation. But 
this condition is not to be overcome by 
turning the teaching of religion over to 
the state. This statement is not a mere 
guess, nor is it a theory. The plan has 
been tried, and found not to work; on 
the contrary, it has bred disaster. Of 
all the evils that can befall a nation, 
none is worse than a union of church 
and state. <A legal religious domination 
has always worked havoc. 

The claim has been made that the 
public school denies to the child a moral 
and religious training. This accusa- 
tion is false. The state does not give 


school 
pupils, but it does not deny these things 


food and clothing to public 
to them. It is not the place of the state 
to provide these things. That office be- 
longs to the parents. The state simply 
does not concern itself with matters of 
religion. This is a very proper attitude. 
The public school does well to confine 
itself to its proper sphere. Churches 
are ordained of God to give instruction 
in religious faith. Let the ten com- 
mandments and the golden rule be ob- 
served and taught in the homes and 
churches, and religion will not die out 
of the lives of the children; but on the 
contrary, it will flourish, and be seen 
in their acts, and the nation will be in- 
fluenced for good. 


sa ES BB 


Sunday Laws Revived in Europe 
A CCORDING to the National Cath- 


olic Welfare Council News Serv- 
ice, the old-time Sunday laws of 
medieval times are being revived in 
European countries. King Alfonso has 
just issued a decree to the effect that all 
persons obliged to work on Sunday, 
must be granted an hour’s leave to en- 
able them to attend mass, without re- 
duction of the salaries of the workers 
for this hour. Failure to comply with 
the decree, is punishable by a fine. 
The Syndicate of Catholic Journal- 
ists, numbering three hundred active 
members, sent delegates before the 
Labor Committee of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, protesting against the 
Sunday observance bill pending before 
the chamber, requiring the newspapers 
to give their employees one day’s rest 
in seven, if they were required to work 
on Sundays. The Catholic journalists 
insisted that Sunday only be granted 
off, instead of any other day of the week 
119 
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on the rotation plan. The Labor Com- 
mittee did not show a majority in favor 
of the Catholic suggestions, although 
individual members admitted that the 
time must come when the rest day would 
be set definitely on Sunday for all pro- 
fessions and all people, irrespective of 
their divergent convictions or religious 
beliefs. 

Sunday is a purely Catholic institu- 
tion, and the Catholic Church ritual is 
the only authority for Sunday observ- 
ance. It is natural for Catholics to be 
jealous for a day which their church has 
set apart. But it is difficult to under- 
stand why some Protestants should be 
so ready to legalize a Roman Catholic 
institution that has no foundation or 
sanction in the Seriptures. No divine 
command can be found within the lids 
of the Bible for Sunday observance. 

It is easy to understand why Eu- 
ropean governments legislate upon re- 
ligious questions where they have a 
union of church and state and a legally 
established religion, but it is not so easy 
to reconcile this kind of legislation with 
the American principle of a total sepa- 
ration of church and state. All our re- 
ligious laws in American statute books 
ought by right to be repealed. Until 
they are, our guaranties of civil and 
religious liberty in our Federal Consti- 
tution are not living realities, but theo- 
retical ideals. L. 











The Issues Involved in the Evolu- 
tion Case of Tennessee 
(Continued from page 101) 


ferred to the story of the divine creation 
of man as taught in the Bible, and that 
the legislature did not intend that the 
Bible account of creation should be 
taught at all in the public schools, but 
that it intended only to prohibit the 
teaching of the theory of evolution,— 
that man has descended from a lower 
order of animals. When the court made 
this ruling, it placed the anti-evolution 
law of Tennessee upon a strictly civil 


basis, and robbed the defense of its plea 
that their own theistic views on evolu- 
tion should be taught in the public 
schools. 

The prosecution held stiffly to the 
proposition that neither Genesis nor 
anti-Genesis, no matter who its advo- 
cates were or how numerous they were 
on either side, should be taught in tax- 
supported schools under State supervi- 
sion, but that both Modernists and Fun- 
damentalists should build their own 
schools and support their own teachers 
if they desired to proclaim and teach 


their own peculiar views of the record of 


Genesis as to the origin of man. The 
court so ruled, and the case will finally 
be adjudicated before the highest courts 
of the land. 

It is difficult to predict the final out- 
come of this case. Whatever decision 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
will finally make in this ease, provided it 
comes before that Court, it will establish 
a legal precedent, but it will not by any 
means settle this question. It is a ques- 
tion of religious beliefs, and religious 
questions cannot be settled by courts or 
earthly tribunals. Religion and religious 
convictions, under American law, are 
regulated and settled by the individual 
conscience, and there is no power upon 
earth strong enough to smother the con- 
science on either side of this religious 
controversy. 

The courts, of course, have the author- 
ity to shut the teaching of both theistic 
and atheistic evolution out of the public 
schools, on the same basis as they shut 
the teaching of religion and of the Bible 
out of such schools. The public welfare 
demands this of the State of Tennessee, 
and undoubtedly the courts will not 
overrule this demand as expressed by 
act of the legislature. 


It seems to us that any question that 
produces such a heated controversy, and 
which stirs up such deep religious feel- 
ings on both sides of the issue, should 
find another forum than the public 
schools in which to carry on. The pub- 
lie schools should be neutral territory in 
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this bitter religious war, and each side 
should carry forward its propaganda at 
its own charges, for the publie exchequer 
cannot furnish the ammunition and sin- 
ews of war for both parties, therefore it 
should do it for neither of the contest- 
ants. The public schools belong to all 
the people, and a part of the people 
should not monopolize them, and make 
them the vehicle of their propaganda. 


a SB FS 


Evolution, Christianity, and the 
State 
(Concluded from page 103) 


The State and the nation must now de- 
cide what they will do with the rights 
of that class of citizens who do not be- 
lieve the evolution theory and do not 
want such doctrine taught to their chil- 
dren. Either they must protect the 
rights of this class by suitable legislation, 
or sanction such a flagrant invasion of 
them as will heap reproach and contempt 
upon American government. More than 
this: if the State becomes a teacher of 
the evolution theory of man’s origin, it 
either repudiates the Bible, or assumes to 
construe God’s Word for the people. 
But when the State does either of these, 
it is headed back toward the Dark Ages. 

“T am right; think as I think, or be 
punished,” has been the sentiment of 
every intolerant bigot that ever lived. 
Will the State now ally itself with a 
group of intolerant scientists, and punish 
parents who may refuse to let their chil- 
dren receive teaching which destroys 
their belief in the Bible? No greater or 
graver issue ever came before the Amer- 
iean people. 

BE SE SF 


Admiral Benson on Religious 
Liberty 
(Concluded from page 109) 
of attacks on Constitutional rights that should 
never have been in question. Such outbreaks of 
religious and racial bigotry are all too frequent, 
but they can hardly succeed. They may —and 
do— momentarily ‘disturb the peace and har- 
mony of our people, but they cannot destroy 
or impair the principle which they violate. An 


overwhelming majority of the American peo- 
ple are resolved to protect and perpetuate this 
fundamental principle of religious and civil 
liberty. For they know that not only the mi- 
norities which are the objects of these assaults, 
but eventually the whole citizenship of the na- 
tion would suffer by the triumph of prejudice 
and hatred. 

“Indeed, I believe, a useful purpose has been 
served by these recrudescences of the very spirit 
of intolerance and narrowness which prompted 
the founders of our Government to write into 
the Federal Constitution the guaranties that a 
few men seek to withdraw. For one thing, they 
have in a small way foreshown the conditions 
that would follow the abrogation of this cardi- 
nal principle of our Government. Moreover, I 
think they have helped to bring thoughtful 
Americans of all creeds and races to co-operate 
in the task of saving and protecting religious 
liberty; and that not only for its own sake, 
but also to insure the permanence of our po- 
litical and material well-being. Mean and petty 
assaults against freedom of conscience have 
brought the most eloquent and telling defense. 
Great Americans with a knowledge and a love 
of American traditions and principles, have 
joined the fight to keep and continue them. 
Leaders of our peop!e — statesmen, educators, 
editors, soldiers, and churchmen of all creeds 
——have given manifest examples of the Amer- 
icanism which they have championed. So, I 
say, we have derived heartening reassurances 
from a situation that might otherwise have de- 
pressed us. 

“Tt is the solemn duty of Americans to re- 
move every cause of religious conflict in this 
country, and to encourage good will and mutual 
respect among the different religious and racial 
groups. In doing this there need be no sacrifice 
of individual faiths and principles. To respect 
another’s opinions is not to make them one’s 
own. But we eannot be sure of the right to 
hold and voice our own convictions so long as 
the right of any one else to do likewise is de- 
nied or jeopardized. This obligation of fellow- 
ship among Americans is therefore plain and 
imperative. We should think more of our 
points of agreement, and less of our points of 
difference. In two vital respects we are all 
alike,— we are children of a common Father 
and the citizens of a common country. That 
likeness ought to be our inspiration and guide 
in our social, civic, and political relationships. 
We cannot serve our common Father and we 
cannot serve our common country while we 
harbor suspicion and hatred of one another.” 


All of which is good, sound American 
doctrine. These are sentiments to which 
all free men and all who desire to be 
free should subscribe heartily and with- 
out mental reservation. 





Justice Seeger Forbids Religion to 
Be Taught in School Time 


LBERT H. F. SEEGER, supreme 
court justice of the State of 
New York granted a permanent 
injunction restraining the school board 
of Mount Vernon from ailowing the 
children in the public schools to take 
forty-five minutes from each school week 
for religious instruction. In his de- 
cision Justice Seeger said, in part: 
“The Education law, section 620, describes 
the instructions required in public schools. Re- 
ligious instruction is not one of them. Conse- 
quently it is unlawful and unauthorized for a 
board of education to substitute religious in- 
struction in the schools in place of the instruc- 
tion required.’ 


** He Cites Court Precedents 


“The courts of this State and other States 
have uniformly discountenanced attempts to 
join religious instruction with instruction pre- 
seribed for the publie schools. 

“<«Tf it is necessary or advisable that such 
instruction be given on school days, each day is 
long enough for such instruction without en- 
croaching on school hours. The undesirable re- 
sults of keeping children away from school were 
made obvious in war time, when many young- 
sters were forced to be absent from their stud- 
ies by the general conditions. There are only 
180 school days in the year, however, and there 
should be plenty of time for religious instruc- 
tion at home or in the Sunday schools.’ 

“The injunction also prevented the board of 
education from printing or distributing cards 
for parents to sign, giving consent to the reli- 
gious instruction of pupils. The court remarked 
that the church cards merely added more work 
to the teachers’ duties. 

“There has been an actual movement here 
to make religious training a part of the public 
school eurriculum in New York City. Agita- 
tion to that end has aroused vigorous opposition 
by persons of many faiths and by several edu- 
cational organizations. The Teachers’ Union 
transmitted to the board of education last 
month a resolution which declared that the in- 
jection of religious eontroversy into public 
school administration would not further the 
cause of religion, and would ‘ paralyze the trunk 
nerve of education,’ by separating compulsory 
education from the voluntary cultural agencies 
of various groups. 

“Those who have been opposed to the action 
of the Mount Vernon School Board have taken 
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the view, that while the board ruled that chil- 
dren should obtain their religious teaching away 
from the school, the fact that time was taken 
out of school hours for it indicated that it was 
recognized as part of the curriculum, rather 
than as an extra-curriculum activity.” 


EB EF BS 


Chattanooga Lifts Sunday- 
Closing Ban 

HE city commissioners of Chat- 

tanooga, Tenn., on July 28 re- 

pealed tiie city ordinance which 
closed all filling stations and automo- 
bile accessory stores on Sundays. The 
resolution which was adopted by the 
board of city commissioners stated that 
the Sunday-closing ordinance had_ not 
accomplished its purpose, and_ had 
worked a gross injustice upon the serv- 
ice stations and the people of the city 
of Chattanooga, because the service sta- 
tions just outside the city limits and in 
the country and State operated all day 
Sunday. 

The resolution which was adopted, 
and was followed by a motion to repeal 
the Sunday ordinance, is as follows: 

“WHEREAS, Our Sunday-closing ordinance 
(See. 716, Code) permits the ‘keeping open of 
such places of business and the sale of such 
articles of necessity as are permitted by the 
laws of the State; ’ and, 


“WHEREAS, During the months automobile 
service and filling stations have kept closed in 
the city, under said ordinance, the same kind 
of stations in the county and suburbs have been 
permitted to operate by the State authorities, 
under the State laws; and, 

“WHEREAS, The operation of such service 
stations just beyond the city limits, while those 
within said limits are closed, is an unjust 
discrimination against our taxpayers who have 
to pay increased taxes within the city to engage 
in said business; therefore, 

“ Be it moved, That it is the sense of this 
board that the operation of said stations within 
the city on Sunday is a lawful exercise of a 
business excepted in our ordinance, and our 
police department is hereby instructed not to 
interfere therewith.” 
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It seems strange that our lawmakers 
have such a vague idea of the American 
principles of civil government, that 
when they do repeal Sunday laws and 
ordinances, they can see only the mon- 
etary injustice which they inflict upon 
a few competitors in business. The real 
reason why Sunday laws should be re- 
pealed is because they are religious 
laws, and they seek to force the con- 
science of every person upon a purely 
religious question, and thus work an 


The Limitations 


HE Sacramento (Calif.) Bee has 

made some pertinent remarks on 

the limitation of State universities, 
which imagine they can teach anything 
under the sun. The Bee says 

“Bliss Baker, a student at the University of 
California, is charged with complicity in the 
Jackling blackmailing plot in San Francisco. 
His mother attributes his fall primarily to the 
‘godless education’ imbibed in that university, 
saying specifically, 

““My son was brought up in a good Chris- 
tian home, and he was taught at the university 
that there is no God”... 

“Not infrequently, scholars and iiilieinieds of 
the University of California have made a sim- 
ilar statement, . that the very atmosphere 
of only too many schoolrooms in that university 
is that of rank atheism. 

“And it is common knowledge that great 
numbers who entered that school of learning 
with firm faith in an Almighty God, come out 
of it sneering scoffers at the very idea there 
could be a Supreme Being. 

“The good mothers and the good fathers of 
this State holding varying faiths, do not ex- 
pect the University of California to see to it 
that their boys and girls are strengthened in 
their separate religious convictions, each in 
a particular creed; for that is the duty of the 
home and the church, not of the secular school. 
But they have a right to demand that their 
children shall not be robbed by the State of 
their faith in God; that they shall not return 
to their Christian or their Jewish homes with 
a sneer upon their lips at everything their 
parents hold most dear in their innermost heart 
of hearts; that, supreme in their top-lofty ego- 
tism, they shall not provoke the memory of 
these words by Coleridge: 


“*Forth from his dark and lonely hiding place 
(Portentous sight!) the owlet Atheism, 


‘injustice that cannot be computed in 
dollars. 

In America the church and state are 
totally separated so far as our Federal 
Constitution is concerned. All Sunday 
laws and all other religious tests and 
obligations under civil law should be 
repealed on our local statute books, so 
that all religious sects and all American 
citizens may stand on an equality be- 
fore the laws of the land, with special 
privileges and favors granted to none. 


of State Schools 


Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon, 

Drops his blue-fringed lids, and holds them 
close, 

And hooting at the glorious sun in Heaven, 

Cries out, “ Where is it?”’ 


“Mrs Baker has made a specific charge. 

“Publicly she has asserted her son was 
taught in the University of California that 
there is no God. 

“Surely, the regents of that institution can- 
not afford to let that statement rest as it is. 
It is their duty to make a thorough investiga- 
tion. 

“And if any professors therein are found to 
have been inculeating atheism into the minds 
of their scholars, they should be kicked out 
instanter, just as they should be if they were 
found teaching Presbyterianism, or Catholicism, 
or Judaism. 

“The State has no right to teach any particu- 
lar religion. 

“But surely it is even a ranker offense if 
she sow in her children the seeds of irreligion, 
of atheism, of a denial of that God that is 
from everlasting to everlasting. ... 

“The State cannot afford to let this broad- 
casting of irreligion go on.” 

We agree with the Sacramento Bee 
that tax-supported schools have no right 
to teach religion, and they have no right 
to teach irreligion. The teaching of re- 
ligion or of irreligion in State-supported 
schools is unjust and unfair to a large 
pertion of the citizens who support these 
schools by their taxes, which they are 
forced to pay by the State. Such a 
course always produces religious contro- 
versies and religious persecution, and 
consequently is inimical to the publie 
welfare and happiness of society. Our 
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American system of government and our 
Constitutional guaranties of civil and 
religious liberty vouchsafe to each citi- 
zen the protection of his natural and 
God-given rights to worship God or not 
to worship Him, in harmony with the 
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dictates of his own conscience, and fur- 
ther protects him from being encroached 
upon by the State or any one else to 
support any form of belief which is at 
variance with his own avowed faith and 
practice. 


Religious Instruction in the Public 


Schools 


HE Orange Sentinel, of Toronto, 

Canada, on April 21, presented 

the following interesting editorial 
on the above subject: 

“Should religion be taught in the public 
schools? This delicate and important issue, 
which is being pressed upon us at the present 
time with every indication of organized effi- 
ciency, was probably never debated on a higher 
plane or to a more interested audience than it 
was in Convocation Hall, Toronto University, 
on April 15, under the auspices of the Trustees’ 
and Ratepayers’ Department of the Ontario 
Educational Association. 

“The speakers were Bishop Fallon, who pre- 
sented the views of the Roman Catholic Church; 
Principal Gandier, of Knox College, who was 
listed to speak for the Protestants; and Rabbi 
Brickner, who stated the attitude of the Jewish 
population. An impartial and qualified judge 
of the debate or symposium, if it were possible 
for ene to be impartial on such an issue, would 
be compelled to award the honors to Rabbi 
Brickner. His logical presentation of the case 
for public, nonsectarian schools, available for 
children of every class and every creed; his elo- 
quence and his stirring appeal for British fair 
play for religious minorities, has seldom been 
equaled by any advocate of a truly national 
educational system. Friends of the public 
school could not desire a more eloquent and con- 
vineing platform champion. 

“There is a feeling, however, that the sym- 
posium was not entirely fair to the public 
schools or to the majority of Protestant rate- 
payers in this country, who believe that the onus 
of teaching religion devolves upon the churches, 
and not upon the government. Bishop Fallon 
and Principal Gandier were in essential agree- 
ment. Bishop Fallon, who was quite circum- 
spect in his utterances and broader than usual 
in his attitude toward Protestants and Jews, 
ably presented the views of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Principal Gandier su»ported Bishop 


Fallon on practically every point, and presented 
the views of only a percentage of Protestants, a 
minority it is believed, who desire to introduce 


a compulsory course of religious instruction 
into the public schools. A large majcrity of the 
Protestant ratepayers, who desire to keep church 
and state separate in Ontario and confine reli- 
gious instruction to the homes, the Sunday 
schools, and the churches, were not represented 
ou the program at all. In his address, Principal 
Gandier said: 

““Tn these days of church union and commu- 
nity churches, the number of places will con- 
tinually inerease where it ought to be quite 
feasible to give common religious instruction 
and make it a part of the regular school cur 
riculum — a conscience clause such as exists in 
the present regulations would always provide 
for any children whose parents might object. I 
cannot for a moment agree that this conscience 
clause is “ mere camouflage.” 

“Liberty of conscience, freedom from coer- 
cion in matters of religion, the minority must 
have; but no self-respecting community can 
allow a small minority to turn it aside from 
what the majority believe vital to the well-being 
not only of their children, but of the community 
and the country.’ 

“Tf Dr. Gandier or the executive who placed 
him on the program thinks that this is a true 
expression of the views of Protestantism in 
Ontario, he is under a grave misapprehension. 
It is not the opinion of 20 per cent of the 
Methodists or the Presbyteridn taxpayers of 
Ontario. It is believed that a majority of the 
Anglican taxpayers would disapprove of the 
school policy advocated by Dr. Gandier. The 
Baptists, and there are 150,000 of them in On- 
tario, believe emphatically that public schools 
ought to be public in the truest sense of the 
term, and that religion ought to be taught by 
the churches. The Orange Order has frequently 
gone on record as opposed to the addition of a 
course of religious instruction to the public 
school curriculum. Dr. Gandier is entitled to 
his own opinion in the matter, but it is entirely 
unfair to assume that he spoke for the Protes- 
tants of Ontario — unfair to the public schools, 
unfair to a majority of the Protestant taxpay- 
ers who believe in separation of church and 
state, and unfair to the religious minorities, 
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such as the 50,000 Jews, who might be led to 
believe that they cannot expect British fair play 
in this province. 

“Tf the religion of the majority is to be 
taught in the government schools, in utter disre- 
gard of the religious convictions of minorities, 
then the province of Quebec has the ideal system 
of education. In that province the Roman Cath- 
olies are in the majority, and the Roman Cath- 
olie religion is taught by the government. The 
Quebee majority believe that Romanism is 
‘yital to the well-being not only of their chil- 
dren, but of the community and the country.’ 
Therefore they teach it, and the Jewish minority 
in Montreal are appealing to the Privy Council 
for British justice and the Protestant taxpay- 
ers are subjected to an exorbitant rate. The 
‘small minorities’ in the smaller centers in 
Quebee are compelled to sell out at a sacrifice 
and move to other parts of Canada to find an 
education for their children. The Quebec ideal 
of education may be quite satisfactory to 
Bishop Fallon and Dr. Gandier, but it is not the 
kind of educational system that the people of 
Ontario or of the other English-speaking prov- 
inces desire to have inflicted upon them. Ma- 
jority rule is quite all right in political affairs, 
but in the matter of religion the government 
cannot ignore the conscientious convictions of 
a minority of one individual taxpayer, and be 
true to British ideals. 

“There is something wrong with a religion 
that has to be subsidized’ by the government. 
Dr. Gandier made the deplorable admissior. that 
ouly about 43 per cent of the children oi this 
country attend the Sunday schools. The real 
problem then is this: Should the churches and 
Sunday schools make a special effort to reach 
the other 57 per cent or should laws be enacted 
to compel all the children to receive religious 
instruction in the public schools, or ‘ wait in the 
woodshed’ during the religious period? The 
only sane course is that allowed under the pres- 
ent laws. Let the churches look after religion, 
and let the local trustees and teachers use their 
discretion in regard to religious exercises at the 
opening or closing of the schools. Any other 
policy would lead: to injustice, persecution of 
minorities, and the disruption of the public 
school system.” 


This is a topic that is destined to come 
prominently te the front in all countries 
where a separation of church and state 
exists. Wherever the churches and re- 
ligious organizations begin to intrude 
their influence dominantly into the po- 
litical arena, this question is brought 
prominently to the front. More and 

ore the church is shifting its own re- 
ponsibilities upon the state as she be- 
comes popular and numerically strong, 
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but spiritually weak. Justice, fair play, 
and religious liberty for the minorities, 
are being sacrificed for so-called com- 
munity welfare, which more frequently 
is nothing less than the tyrannical dom- 
ination of a religious majority over the 
minority. 








Sunday Laws Designed to Protect, 
Not the Man, but the Day 


(Concluded from page 107) 


Holidays are not made compulsory. 
Who ever heard of fining a man for 
working on the Fourth of July or Christ- 
mas? But men are fined for working 
on Sunday, and the courts have repeat- 
edly held that the purpose of such laws 
is to preserve the sanctity of the day. 
In other words, they are designed, not 
to protect the citizen, but the institution. 

If Sunday laws were not compulsory, 
if they were so framed as merely to se- 
cure a free day to those who want it, and 
if nobody was compelled to observe the 
day by refraining from anything lawful 
in itself, then might they be called civil ; 
but not under present conditions. 

Beyond all question, the forces now 
demanding Sunday legislation and “ law 
enforcement ” along that line would fight 
tooth and nail any bill designed to guar- 
antee Sunday rest only to the man or 
woman who wanted such rest, leaving all 
others free to spend the day as they 
might see fit. What the Sunday law 
advocates demand is laws for the pro- 
tection, not of men, but of the day. 

B. 
| a ae 


“Tig countless evils that must flow 
from the least interference of the gen- 
eral government with the view of favor- 
ing a religious party are such as, in their 
consummation, would prove destructive 
to our national existence. . . . The past 
history of the church furnishes a melan- 
choly demonstration of the danger. . 
from an alliance of the ministers of reli- 
gion with the civil magistracy.” 














Fight Sunday Blue Laws 


THE residents of Mountain Lakes, 


N. Y., recently held a mass meeting pro- 
testing against a proposed Sunday “ blue 
law ” ordinance, which aimed to “make 
nearly everything people do nowadays 
on Sunday a erime,” punishable by a fine 
of $50, or in lieu thereof imprisonment 
of thirty days. It seems strange that 
the ministerial associations which usually 
demand these ordinances, are incapable 
of sensing the propriety of things, and 
knowing that public sentiment resents 
ecclesiastical interference in public af- 


fairs. 
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Sounding Out Public Sentiment 


THE Lord’s Day Alliance of New York 
State is trying to sound out public sen- 
timent on the possibility of framing “a 
winning Sabbath law” for New York 
State, since they met with a signal de- 
feat in the last legislative session. If 
they want to know how public sentiment 
stands toward compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance laws, we would advise them to 
eonsult the initiative and referendum 
vote of California and Oregon on this 
question. California turned the Sun- 
day law proposition down by a majority 
of more than 167,000 votes, and Oregon 
by a majority of more than 32,000 votes. 
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A Very Liberal Church 


Tue “Liberal Church” of Denver, 
Colo., elected Clarence Darrow, a self- 
styled agnostic, to honorary chureh 
membership. Bishop Frank H. Rice 
said that this action was taken because 
of the prominent part Darrow played 
in the defense of John T. Scopes, 
charged with violating the Tennessee 
anti-evolution law. The church went 
on record when it elected Mr. Darrow 
to church fellowship, as “ accepting his 
126 


News and Comment 


theory of Christianity.” We do not 
see how any church could be more “lip. 
eral,” for Mr. Darrow says he does no 
believe in “miracles,” nor in the hope 
of immortality, nor in the deity of 
Christ, and that he does not know 
whether there is a God or “ Supreme 
Cause.” We do not see why Satan 
should be shut out of this church, for 
the Bible says that “ devils also believe, 


and tremble.” 
m ®-» 


Broke Thirty-Year Sunday Calm 


A MOTOR cyclist on July 13, for the 
first time in thirty years, broke the Sun. 
day quiet in Ocean Grove, N. J., through 
which no motorists are allowed to pass 
on Sunday. The town is owned by the 
Ocean Grove Camp-Meeting Association 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. A 
town policeman, blowing a whistle, pur- 
sued the motor cyclist on foot without 
avail. Police in near-by towns were 
asked to find the breaker of the Sunday 
calm, who had the audacity to ride a 
motor cycle through its sacred precincts 
on Sunday. 


m= Fr 


Sunday Law in Disfavor 


Tue Rye Beach Pleasure Park and 
Paradise Park of Rye, N. Y., petitioned 
Supreme Court Justice A. H. F. Seeger 
to restrain the village authorities from 
enforcing the Sunday law of New York 
State against amusements and Sunday 
excursions, but Justice Seeger denied 
the injunction. Public sentiment was 
so strongly in favor of Sunday amuse- 
ments and excursions that the police 
finally refused to interfere with the 
opening of the parks and Sunday ex- 
eursions. Col. I. Austin Kelly, manager 
of Rye Beach Pleasure Park, said: “I 
welcome a test case before the courts. 
I will give the village authorities $100, 
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provided they will arrest me and make 
atest ease. They will be laughed out of 
court.” 

It seems ridiculous to have a State 
Sunday law forbidding Sunday amuse- 
ments and excursions, and allow it to be 
wed as a religious cudgel, where reli- 
gious sentiment controls the public offi- 
gjals in certain localities, and permitting 
the same law to be utterly ignored in 
dther localities. But nothing else can 
be expected when religious laws are en- 
acted, Only religious people will en- 
force religious laws. But in his official 
capacity a public official should know no 


religion. 


&- & & 
The Sunday School Not a 


Reformatory 


sentenced a boy to attend Sunday 

school as a penalty for a wrong act 
he had done. This is the wrong way to 
bring about a reform for wrong conduct. 
unday schools are not reformatories, 
and should not be imposed upon by the 
civil courts in fruitless proceeding. The 
worst part of it all is, that this boy, 
more than likely, will always hold an 
aversion for the Sunday school in the 
future, and look upon it much as a 
criminal looks upon a penitentiary where 
he served a sentence. A person should 
never be introduced to religion by the 
strong arm of civil force, nor should the 
civil authorities ever force religion even 
upon criminals, much less upon free 
citizens. 


Tver court of Akron, Ohio, recently . 


THE Christian Statesman says that 
“some men so wrong and wring a Scrip- 
ture text that Truth cries out against the 
torture.” Certainly the Statesman ought 
to know, having had many years’ expe- 
rience in distorting and twisting texts 
of Scripture in the interests of its un- 

riptural and un-American propaganda, 
through which it is seeking to render to 
Cesar that which belongs to God alone. 


Lord’s Day Alliance Appeal 
Rejected 


HE Lord’s Day Alliance of Can- 

ada took an appeal from the deci- 

sion of the Manitoba Court of 
Canada up to the Privy Council of Eng- 
land, relative to the matter of the legal- 
ity of the running of Sunday excursion 
trains in Manitoba, and the Privy Coun- 
cil dismissed the appeal, holding that the 
running of Sunday excursion trains is 
valid. The decision of the Privy Coun- 
cil practically renders the Canadian 
Lord’s Day Act in its entirety a dead 
letter so far as the province of Manitoba 
is concerned. The viewpoint of Atty.- 
Gen. R. W. Craig, of Manitoba, was up- 
held, namely, that the Dominion Parlia- 
ment in the provisions of the Lord’s Day 
Act of Canada had expressly excepted 
any provinee in which the existing law or 
future legislation permitted Sunday ex- 
eursions which were lawful under the 
common law. This decision gives each 
provinee the privilege of rejecting the 
Lord’s Day Act of Canada. 

This action of the Privy Council in 
upholding the Manitoba Court’s decision 
makes the Lord’s Day Act an empty 
shell, a mere scrap of paper. The com- 
mon law of England, we are told by the 
Privy Council of England, does not 
make the nonobservance of Sunday a 
criminal act or offense. And why should 
it? It would be just as proper to make 
the nonobservance of the Lord’s supper 
a criminal offense. 


ss BS BS 


A RELIGION that cannot survive unless 
it is sustained by force, ought to perish. 
When the Christian religion was pure, 
the governments of the world sought to 
crush it; but then it was that it grew 
the fastest, and kept its garments un- 
spotted from the world. 


3 S 
No religion should receive govern- 


mental recognition, as all citizens stand 
on an equality before the civil law. 
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Cunston Hall 


This historic building, on the right bank of the Potomac River, in Fairfax County, Va., six 
miles from Mount Vernon, was long the home of George Mason, the two hundredth anniversary 
of whose birth has been celebrated this year. George Mason was the author of the famous Bill 
of Rights of Virginia, a document which deserves to rank with the American Declaration of 
Independence. Gunston Hall was built by Mr. Mason in 1775. A movement is on foot to pre- 
serve it as a memorial of the early days of the American Republic. 














Sunday Closing 


EPORTS coming from Alameda, 
R Calif., indicate a move by an 

organization in that city to close, 
by law, all grocery stores in that city 
on Sunday. There can be no good rea- 
son given why a grocer closes his place 
of business on Sunday. He can reason 
with himself why he should not open on 
Sunday. If, after thinking it all over, 
his conscience prompts him to close on 
that day, he should not let anything pre- 
vent his doing so. 

To be conscience for the other man, 
however, is a different matter. To keep 
a grocery store and thus to obtain a 
livelihood, is an honorable ealling. It 
should not be prohibited. No man 
should be made an outlaw for selling a 


loaf of bread on any day or at any hour. 
A decree such as this is tyrannous. It 
is not in harmony with American free- 
dom. 

It is to be hoped that the grocers will 
not push this affair, and if they persist 
in doing so, that they may fail in their 
undertaking. Ww. F. M. 


zB Ss 


Un.eEss the tendency on the part of the 
churches to invade the political domain 
is checked, our Constitutional guaran- 
ties of civil and religious liberty will 
soon be empty and meaningless phrases. 
It is high time that Americans wake up. 
Let us keep the church out of polities 


and the state out of the religious 0G 
main. 
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Timely Books on Evolution 


and Related Subjects 


Professor George McCready Price in his books listed 
below (see also back cover), which approach this subject 
from various angles, furnishes an unanswerable case, by a 
scientist, for the old-time story of Creation as recorded in 
the Bible, and shows how the theory of evolution is being 
disproved by scientists themselves. 





™ 
The New Geology 
The latest and best information obtainable regarding the physical and 
biological history of the earth, and the changes through which it has 


passed. 736 pages. Price, $5.50. 


Back to the Bible 
A defense of the Bible as it reads, against the claims of scientist and 


scholar. 235 pages, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


God’s Two Books 
The testimony of the rocks to the truth of the Scripture. 184 pages, 


cloth. Priee, $1.25. 
Poiso:iins Democracy 


Trac che growth of the various socialistic and evolutionary theories 
5 . e 
abroud in the world today. 157 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Fundamentals of Geology 


Shows the difficulties of supporting the evolution theory from the 
geological side. 270 pages, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Science and Religion in a Nutshell 
A pamphlet which shows the relation of science to religion. 
covers. Price, 25 cents. 


Paper 


Predicament of Evolution 


Paper covers. 128 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
BOOKS BY OTHER AUTHORS ON THE SAME SUBJECT 


Christianity at the Crossroads 
A convincing argument in favor of the fundamentals of Christianity. 
128 pages, well illustrated. Paper covers. Price, 25 cents, 


Battle of the Churches 


Shows the danger to the church of trying to substitute evolution for 
Christ Jesus as its chief corner-stone. 128 pages. Paper covers in two 
colors. Price, 25 cents. 


REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
TAKOMA PARK, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Prices higher in Canada. 
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The Truth About EVOLUTION!) 


LATEST REVELATIONS OF SCIENCE 
MADE CLEAR TO EVERY READER 
IN TWO FASCINATING VOLUMES 


ThPHANTOM of 
ORGANIC EVoLUTIO 


By PROF. GEORGE McCREADY PRICE 


Is the theory of Evolution being disproved by scientists 
themselves ¢ 

Prof. Price, an eminent sciefftist of the chair of Geology, Union Col- 
lege, Neb., demonstrates in this work where and how Biology 
is actually making it ¢mpossible to claim that the theory of 
organic evolution is true. 


**A Scientist is able to meet and overthrow the evolutionists in their 
own ground. He is doing yeoman’s service in exposing the shallow- 
ness of the claims of those who would link man in blood relation- 
ship with lower forms of life.*’— William Jennings Bryan. 
‘**Prof. Price puts evangelical believers into his debt. The 
bibliography is almost unbelievable, indicating that the au- e 
thor has read far and wide, and his discussions of the 
problems of the subject are presented both intelligently = 
and cogently.’’—Moody B. I. Monthly. (Which Was to Be P roved) 
‘*Perhaps the most complete and scientific work 
against evolution that has been issued for many By 
years, and is written by one who is familiar with 
the whole scientific and religious question. It GEORGE McCREADY PRICE 
will, we predict, be widely read, and we : \ 
—— hope ore even the bree gg furnishes an unanswerable case, 
will give it consideration.’’—Leander S. A Re re nae R a 
Keyser, in The Sunday School Times. by a scientist, for the old-time story 
Piet Ceteats thie aint te ox of Creation as recorded in the Bible, 
traordinarily fascinating; for it and thoroughly riddles the theory of 
marshals, fully and dispassion- Evolution! 
ately, allthe main facts so far “UOLUEION : 
reer gy yw —— “It has utterly changed my idea about several points, about 
a ord ~ See es — which I had not been informed. 1 hope that it may be that 
Christian Da " i ar this author will be the ‘Newton’ of Geology.”’ 
A SES Cae —Prof. Howard Agnew Johnson. 
on). 


**From my standpoint it is not only interesting and clear, but also a 

Cloth hard nut for the evolutionist to crack.”’ ; s 
—J. D. Eggleston, Pres. Hampden-Sidney College, Va. 

$1.50 **T can say with confidence and without reserve that in my deliberate opin- 


joa the author has performed an important service on behalf of a vital and 


exigent cause, the cause at once of religion and of true science. It should be an 
epoch-making book.’’—William Cleaver Wilkinson, Prof. in Univ. of Chicago. 


Seventh Edition. $1.00 
REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 
Prices Higher in Canada 
SELES ERT 




















